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animosity. ... To my judgment-, there is no other policy than
conciliation; and from what I have seen of the country, I can
have no doubt that such a tone would quiet everything/1

It was, no doubt, true, as Lord Moira thought, that some
of the United Irishmen were ivbi-ls because they believed
that rebellion alone could give them a tolerable system of
parliamentary representation. At the same time, the society, as
a whole, had now become undoubtedly seditious and undoubtedly
republican. Thomas Emmet, in his remarkable sketch of the
history of the movement, observes that in the beginning,
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform were the real
and ultimate objects of the leaders; that when the first had
been to a great degree acquired, and when the latter appeared
desperate, a change of objects took place, and that this change
was inaiulv due to the lower classes, who had become vehement
republicans and separatists, und who forced the educated ami
moderate reformers to adopt their views. Even after the leaders
had fully agreed to aim at a republic, Emmet believed that they
would have been more, ready than their poor associates, to aban-
don the pursuit if reform had been granted.2

The leaders of the party emphatically, and I believo sincerely,
disavowed all sympathy with assassination; but there is no
doubt that murders, and especially murders of witnesses and
informers, were frequent in 1796, and they became si ill more,
common iri the following year. The crime was one already well
known in Ireland,3 and a clause had been introduced into the
Insurrection Act to meet it, by making the information of a
murdered witness evidence on a trial. Whether these murders
were chiefly due to local exasperation, or to combinations among
friends of the accused, or whether they were instigated and
authorised by societies of i'nited Irishmen, it is not, I think, now
possible to determine. There were at this time, many hundreds
of these societies scattered over the country, each of them being
a centre of local sedition and agitation, and each of them

1  Lord Moira, Nov. 0, 170H.                before that Bill was  passed,  'three

2  McNfcvin's JPiccw of frisk flu-     persons were murdered in succession
tori/j p. 104.                                         in  the county Tipperary.    The first

3  Several   instances (outside   Ul-     was a witness, the   second   a  wit-
ster)   were  triven   by  Sir  Lawrence     ness of his murder, and the third a.
Parsons, in his speeeh on the Insur-     witness of the see.ond murder.'    (Se-
lection Bill.   Thus, about four years     ward's Cotteotanca Politico,, in. It>8.)